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which our men displayed greater heroism and courage than they
do at the present moment/5 As for the menace of the submarine,
it was " great, novel and terrible "; but " don't imagine that
you will solve it by abuse or by funk." Let them have faith and
" stick it out "; he had no shadow of doubt in the final victory.
Carson did, indeed, confess to anxious days and nights: the
submarine was not his only anxiety in those dark days of 1917.
The Russian Armies at that time were falling into their final
disintegration; the collapse liberated large German forces for
the Western Front. In the early part of 1917 Mr. Lloyd George
had been so dazzled by the optimism of General Nivelle that
without consulting either Sir William Robertson or Sir Douglas
Haig he had agreed to place the British troops under that
General's command. NiveUe's offensive failed; the French Army
was proportionately depressed, and in part disaffected. If the
Germans had chosen the right moment they might have won
decisive victory and to prevent it Sir Douglas Haig undertook
to maintain heavy pressure on the Western Front.
There was another and more secret reason for Haig's attempts
on Passchendaele. It had been decided to adopt the plans of
Admiral Bacon for a landing in force on the Belgian coast near
Westende so as to turn the German flank and take the submarine
bases at Bruges, Zeebrugge and Ostend. For that purpose a
Division of Sir Henry Rawlinson's Fourth Army was encamped
between Dunkirk and Calais and a great fleet of monitors, pon-
toons and rafts were prepared in the Swin at the entrance to
the Thames against the moment chosen for their transport to
the point of attack. Secrecy was so important that even the
War Cabinet was not, until a very late date, informed of the
arrangements.
The moment never came; various causes delayed operations,
aoad eventually the weather made the terrain more formidable
than the enemy. Haig could not reach Roulers, at which point
it had been thought safe to give the signal for the combined
attack.
With these anxieties impending, the naval career of Sir Edward
Carson came to a premature end. It is possible to trace through
the newspapers of that time hints of the change for some months
before it came. On the 2nd May, 1917, the Parliamentary